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HAT FILM QUAL- 
ITY MEANS 

Film quality is a thing apart— 
a distinctive quality that can not 
be compared with former stand- 
ards, all of which have been 
based on emulsions upon a glass 
support. 

Plates are good, we admit. 
We make them and have made 
them for forty years—but we do 
not admit that plates are, or ever 
can be, as geod as Films. 

And in this we are not alone. 
We have often made the state- 
ment that the man who has given 
Film a fair trial will never go 
back to plates. He won't be- 
cause he prefers Film quality. 

Much of the quality of Film 
is due to its freedom from hala- 
tion—the greater brillianey of the 
result when halation is elimi- 
nated and in many cases a result 
that could not be obtained were 
a plate used. In fact, we think 
the greatest appeal to most pho- 
tographers is this absence of ha- 


lation—ordinary halation and in- 
sidious halation. 

By the last we mean halation 
that exists without the commonly 
marked indications. Photograph 
a window and, on a plate nega- 
tive, the halation will be marked. 
Photograph a large white spot 
on a dark background and the 
result will be the same. But 
divide the large white spot into 
thousands of small white spots 
and surround them with various 
tones and the halation, while 
there about each of the white 
spots, will not be so marked. 

It will be there, however, and 
will have a very material influ- 
ence in killing the brilliancy of 
the result secured in the plate 
negative. A film negative of the 
same subject will show a very 
material increase in the brillianey 
with which the subject is repro- 
duced. 

You may say that you do not 
encounter such subjects—but you 
do. So long as women insist on 
wearing white gowns and mothers 
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will dress their children in white 
bibs and tuckers and frocks, just 
so long will you encounter this 
insidious form of halation in your 
plate negatives. 

But you don’t get it in Film— 
not to any appreciable extent— 
nor can you overcome it by using 
‘non-halation plates. A non-hala- 
tion plate helps, we will admit, 
but our illustrations show very 
plainly to what extent a non- 
halation plate helps and also to 
what a greater extent halation is 
eliminated in a Film negative. 

Least of all have we a desire 
to deceive ourselves on the merits 
of Film, so we have safeguarded 
our tests of Film quality by mak- 
ing sure of the relative speeds 
of the plates and Film used in 
making the tests. 

A strip of black paper con- 
taining a series of openings was 
placed in front of a light and 
beneath this was placed a graded 
strip. A negative was then made 
on an ordinary plate, the ex- 
posure being one that would 
reproduce the graded strip. A 
second negative was made on a 
non-halation plate, the exposure 
being one that would give the 
same densities in the graded 
strip, The third negative was 
made on Portrait Film, the ex- 
posure being relatively the same 
as the other two. 

The prints from the negatives 
were made to give the same 
densities in each of the graded 
strips, no attention whatever be- 


ing given to the remainder of 
the negative. A glance at the 
illustrations will show the fair- 
ness of the test, the darker por- 
tions of the graded strip being 
practically the same in each in- 
stance. 

It will be seen, however, that 
the graded strip has been repro- 
duced better by the Portrait Film 
negalive. This is due to Film 
latitude which permits it to pro- 
duce a longer scale of gradation. 

But of greatest importance is 
the marked advantage of Film 
over thenon-halation plate, which 
is so clearly shown in the illustra- 
tions, 

One who has not had the prac- 
tical, convincing proof of Film 
guality may say:—"“But why do 
you use such an extreme example 
in your test?” The answer is very 
simple. 

If there is halation in the larg- 
est white spot in our illustration 
there will be a_ proportional 
amount of halation in the smallest 
white spot in the subject you 
photograph. It will not be plainly 
seen as in our illustration but the 
result of such halation will be seen 
in the general effect of the result- 
ing picture. 

The plate user will say to the 
Film user:—“How do you get 
such fine detail in your white 
draperies? I don’t get it in 
mine.” There is your answer. 

You are accustomed to speak 
of any white spot in a picture as 
a highlight. If there is any per- 
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ceptible detail in that light spot 
in the original and you do not 
reproduce it in your negative 
with a fairly correct exposure it 
is because halation has destroyed 
the detail. 

Detail in white material, for 
example, is only seen when there 
are lights and shadows. If hala- 
tion from minute lights destroys 
equally minute shadows you do 
not see the actual halation but 
you do see the results of it in loss 
of detail. 

But it is not only in white 
draperies that detail should be 
retained. There is always a high- 
light within a highlight in the 
negative made on Portrait Film. 
This applies to the reproduction 
of flesh tones as well as light 
draperies. 

Film quality is a thing apart— 
a quality that is being appreciated 
more and more every day. It is 
enabling thousands of successful 
photographers to be more suc- 
cessful because it is broadening 
the scope of their work. It is 
enabling them to succeed when 
they attempt things that have 
seemed almost impossible. And 
it is only by breaking away from 
traditions and doing the things 
that are different that we pro- 
gress, become more and more 
efficient and gain a deserved re- 
cognition for our ability. 


e 
ELON 


We make it—we know it’s right. 


OW TO BUILD A 
SKYLIGHT 


The many inquiries which we 
continue to receive in regard to 
skylight construction lead us to 
believe that a reprint in simpli- 
fied form of articles on this sub- 
ject which appeared in Srupro 
Lieut some years ago will be of 
interest to our readers. 

Reduced to the simplest form 
a Skylight is only an opening on 
the sky side of any structure 
through which the light shines. 
An open coal hole in the side- 
walk is a skylight, but would 
not afford much illumination for 
photographie purposes. The pur- 
pose of this article is to explain 
the proper size and position of a 
photographer’s skylight for dif- 
ferent sized rooms so as to obtain 
the correct volume and direction 
of light. It is immaterial what 
particular type of light is adopted 
so long as it is of the right size 
and position. 

The accompanying cut (Fig. 1) 
is a diagram showing cross sec- 
tions of the various types of 
lights in most general use. 

The line A-B represents a side 
window or vertical light. As the 
general direction of light is de- 
sired from an angle of 45°, a 
skylight of this type would have 
to be very high to afford good 
illumination across the entire 
width of a room of any given 
size. This is shown by the dotted 
lines which intersect the top of 
the light at different heights for 
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rooms of various widths. A ver- 
tical light would have to be 25 
feet high to properly light a room 
20 feet wide. 

The line A-C is a “Single 
Slant” light. This is a simple 
form of construction and is very 
much in favor among leading 
photographers of the present 
day. As will be seen in the 
diagram it can be made much 
lower than a vertical light. 

The line A-D-E is the well 
known “Side and Top” 


4 DIAGRAM 


“SHOWING 
7 Cross SECTIONS OF 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF SKYLIGHTS 


Scans 


light, which has been in quite 
general use for many years, This 
is simple to build and easy of 
control. The “Top” light may be 
placed at different heights and 
varying angles, thereby giving a 
greater or less degree of diffusion, 


depending upon its distance from 
the subject. 

The line A-F-G is another type 
of top and side light known as 
the “Hip Light.” This is some- 
what more expensive to build 
and is of no special advantage 
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other than that the same area 
of glass can be brought closer 
to the subject. This is a very 
good light to work under for 
single figures and small groups. 

To use the entire width of the 
skylight room, the light should 
fall on the far side of the room 
at about 5 feet from the floor, as 
shown by dotted lines for 12,16 
and 20 foot rooms. By following 
these lines until they touch the 
line of the skylight and laying a 
ruler across to the side scale, it 
will be seen how high the light 
must be to give the proper light 
for a room of any width. 

We are frequently asked, what 
kind of glass is best for a Sky- 
light? For a north light with 
open exposure to the sky, plain 
window glass or polished plate 
glass will give the best illumina- 
tion. Ground or corrugated glass 
will obstruct more or less light 
and presents no advantage unless 
it is desired to diffuse the direct 
sunlight and thus get more soft- 


ness. Prism glass is not recom- 
mended except in dificult situ- 
ations where it is necessary to 
change the angle of direction. 
Softness and diffusion are not 
obtainable with prisms and _ this 
kind of glass should be avoided 
except in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity. 

Our second diagram (Fig, 2) 
shows the outside elevation of a 
single slant light, and is given 
principally to illustrate the roof 
construction. This may also be 
referred to as a general guide in 
the building of any of the other 
forms of skylight. It will be 
noticed that the two corners of 
the roof alongside of the sky- 
light are beveled or cut away so 
that a shadow will not be cast 
over the skylight. The illustra- 
lions presented are very simple 
and will no doubt be readily un- 
derstood, but further suggestions 
or advice can be obtained by 
writing us at any time. 
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It’s easier to preserve the 
likeness in a Film negrative 
because, even in the highest 
light, all the modeling is 
retained. 


USE: 
PORTRAIT FILM 
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PUTTING ONE’S INDIVIDUALITY INTO 


ONE’S LETTERS 


EXCERPTS FROM THE TALK GIVEN BY MISS JESSIE MAC DONALD 


BEFORE THE P. A. 


Letters of course are not as 
important a part of your game 
as they are of lots of games that 


are played in the 
business world, 
Still, when you 
need letters at all 
they are most im- 
portant, and they 
really are a prob- 
lem to write. 

You see, when 
you write a letter 
you are trying to 


PART ONE 


As an executive of Lord & 
Taylor's Fifth Avenue store, it 
is a partaf Miss Mac Donald's 
duties to bring out the individ- 
uality of new employees and to 
train them to create good will 
for the store, both by personal 
contact and in their correspond- 
ence with the customer. 

She has become a deep student 
of human nature and her suc- 
cess in her mork has made what 


she has lo say authoritative. 
We regret that aur space per- 

mits us to give only fragmentary 

sketches of the three important 


OF A. AT MILWAUKEE 


That, too, is why letters win 
when they win—because some- 
how you do take the thing you 


want to say and 
fling it to some- 
body across a 
great distance, 
and then you are 
there, where you 
want to be, say- 
ing what you want 
to say. 

It seems to me 
that letters, as far 


convey a message 
to someone so far 
away that the 
sound of your voice can’t reach 
him. You are trying to make 
clear by scratching little marks 
on a sheet of paper a something 
that exists in your mind—and 
that is hard to do. 

You can make anybody under- 
stand anything, if you can talk 
to him, if behind the words that 
you say there is the quality and 
accent of your voice, your smile, 
your eyes to help you ont. But 
when you are writing a letter— 
none of that, just little pothooks 
on a piece of paper. And that is 
why some letters fail—because 
they are only pothooks on a piece 
of paper and haven't any per- 
sonality. 


partsof Miss Mac Donald's very 
complete talk on letter writing. 


as photographers 
are concerned, fall 
into three big 
groups. There are general let- 
ters that come up in every day 
business, collection letters, and 
promotion or sales letters. 

The commonest fault in let- 
ters is, as I said before, that you 
don’t get personality into them, 
and the cause of that is that 
letters are necessarily brief. You 
can not write as freely as you 
talk. It is because letters must 
be briefer than speech that you 
trot along by horrid little short- 
cuts for speed’s sake. 

We then have found a heap 
of little short-cut phrases and 
the way to letter writing seems 
easy. Hundreds of business let- 
ters are nothing but collections 
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of such phrases, not one single 
word in the whole letter speak- 
ing the man or woman who 
wrote it. 

You don’t talk in stock phra- 
ses—you talk in very live, vital 
language. So it seems as if I 
might stop before I have fairly 
begun, because the art of writing 
letters is really so simple—just 
to be yourself on a piece of paper 
—to say what you have to say, 
simply and truthfully and as if 
you were saying it. 

You can not write éxactly as 
you talk, you haven’t time for 
that. But you can write so that 
it sounds as if you were talking. 

Successful business is business 
plus personality. You know it. 
There is not a man here who is 
a personality who is also a fail- 
ure. And you are merely making 
of business a successful business 
if you crowd it with personality. 

Now let’s be a little bit spe- 
cific. Remember that in every 
letter you write you are trying 
to do two jobs. You are trying 
to collect the money, to draw in 
business, to straighten out the 
adjustment. But the letter is not 
a real success—nor, eventually, 
are you unless in the same letter 
you build good will. 

Of course there are shops that 
say—I suppose there are photog- 
raphers who say—“Give me a 
chance at a man once and I don’t 
want to see him again.” I know 
that a mercantile establishment 
like ours ean’t live on that basis. 


We have got to have our people 
back, over and over again, 

Let’s take up the first group 
of letters, the ones that have to 
be written to settle some situa- 
tion. It is so easy to write that 
kind and make them good. All 
you haye to do is to say exactly 
what you mean, perfectly sin- 
cerely, and as if you yourself 
were saying it. 

The sin that you usually slip 
into when you write this sort of 
letter is to save time by using 
stock phrases. 

Perhaps I had better be even 
more specific. “Replying to your 
favor of the 10th inst., would 
state”—that is what I mean. In 
the first place it is not a favor. 
Your correspondent is not doing 
you a favor—he wanted some- 
thing or he wouldn’t have writ- 
ten, so “replying to your favor” 
is a fib at the very beginning. 

And why do you say “10th 
instant?” You wouldn’t if you 
were talking about it. Call it 
a day. Call it the 10th if it is 
the 10th. 

“Would state.” Well, we 
“state” in actual life, but not 
very often. The man who says 
“L rise to state” is usually un- 
pleasant or boring. Let's just 
“say” it or “tell” them. 

“Acknowledging receipt of 
yours of the 10th ult.” That is 
prehistoric. No one says “ultimo” 
in every day speech any more. 
A new little home-grown stenog- 
rapher who hasn’t gone through 
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a business school doesn’t even 
know what “ultimo” means or 
how to spell it. 

“Your valued inquiry of recent 
date.” He will know whether 
you value it or not by the way 
you answer it. If you answer it 
promptly and tell him what he 
wants to know, that is proof 
enough that you value it, so you 
don’t need to lay it on thick. 
And “recent date” is a bad one, 
That means that the date was 
four days ago and you should 
have answered it the same morn- 
ing, but you daren’t say “four 
days ago” so you say “recent 
date.” The rule is to get any 
letter that comes in on a day 
answered by 5 o'clock, even 
though it came in at 4. If you 
do that you can say “Your letter 
of this morning” or “Your let- 
ter of this afternoon.” 

“We beg leave to inform you.” 
Don’t “beg”—you don’t have to. 
Don’t demand either. 

“Enclosed herewith please 
find.” “Please find” always 
makes me mad. OF course I'll 
find it if it’s there. 

“We regret to note.” Some- 
times you do have to regret, that 
is true. But “note” is like “es- 
teemed favor.” Get the matter 
straightened out and he knows 
you noted it. 

“Contents noted” falls into the 
same category. 

“As per your request.” You 
never say “as per” anything when 
you are talking to a man, so 


why write it? And it is actually 
shorter to say “as you request- 
ed,” “as you asked.” 

“By even mail” and “of even 
date.” I ask you, now, is it as 
strong to say “your letter of even 
date” as to say “Your letter of 
this morning?” You know it is 
not; get the benefit of your 
promptness, 

“Hoping we may be favored 
with a reply.” If your letter was 
worth anything you will get your 
reply and it will not be a favor. 

“Assuring you of our interest.” 
That is not so bad, but you can 
think of something more vivid 
to close with if you try. 

“Thanking you for your inter- 
est and soliciting a continuance 
of your esteemed favors.” That 
sounds like Jane Eyre. It is not 
twentieth century English as it 
is spoken day by day. 

(To be continued.) 
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The highlights stay where 
you put them in a Portrait 
Film negative—there is no 
halation to spread them 
over halftones and shadows. 
That's why a Portrait Film 
negative is crisp but not 
harsh—has detail but is not 


flat. 
USE: 


PORTRAIT FILM 
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STUDIO ORGANIZA- 
TION 


It is not so long ago that the 
individual studio, especially if 
there were two of them in a 
town, was something of a busi- 
ness venture. But photography 
grew very rapidly and soon it was 
not at all unusual for a photog- 
rapher to successfully operate his 
own studio and a branch studio 
as well, though the branch was 
usually open for business but one 
or two days a week. 

In more recent years photog- 
raphers have not only made a 
business of photography but they 
have gone further. First they 
have made the single business 
suecessful—then they have gone 
about the task of making a sec- 
ond business successful. And by 
applying the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained in making the 
first and second successes, they 
have gone on, building upon this 
experience, increasing the gen- 
eral efficiency of the original plan 
until the result is a successful 
organization such as the Bach- 
rach Studios. 

Started in 1868 by David 
Bachrach of Baltimore, the or- 
ganization has grown steadily and 
extensively until it now embraces 
studios in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Washington, Provi- 
dence, Worcester, Springfield, 
Hartford, Annapolis and Atlan- 
tic City. 


The studios are under the ac- 
tive management of Walter K. 
Bachrach and Louis Fabian Bach- 
rach, It is hardly necessary to 
add that the studios themselves 
are as attractive as money and 
good taste can make them—that 
the photography is artistic and 
that the salesmanship and adver- 
tising is along most modern lines. 

Home portraiture is an im- 
portant part of the Bachrach 
business as will readily be seen 
by ‘the excellent examples of 
this work which we have repro- 
duced. 

What could be more attractive 
than the picture of those curly 
haired youngsters, made against 
the light on film, of course, be- 
cause the quality is all there? It 
is such pictures as these, full of 
human, homely interest that ap- 
peal to the picture buying public. 
The Bachrach advertising clever- 
ly carries out the same note in 
printers’ ink and creates a desire 
which is quickly realized once the 
prospect comes in contact with 
equally clever salesmanship. 

The efficiency of such an or- 
ganization is readily seen when 
it is understood that central fin- 
ishing plants handle the entire 
finishing of a number of studios. 
The working conditions can be 
more nearly ideal and employees 
have always the opportunity for 
advancement. 

A much broader advertising 
policy is also possible and this 
we think has much to do with 
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the success of any studio, The 
Bachrach idea, in short, is big 
business built upon good pho- 
tography and efficient business 
methods. & 


ORE ABOUT SILVER 
WASTE 


When a new process of any 
kind is discovered or devised it 
is quite natural that it should 
undergo improvements, and so it 
has been with the Zine Methed 
of silver recovery as worked out 
in our Research Laboratory. 

The process depends upon the 
fact that if metalic zine is placed 
in an acidified, exhausted fixing 
bath containing dissolved silver, 
the zine goes into solution and 
an equivalent amount of metallic 
silver is precipitated in the form 
of a black sludge or sediment, 

We originally advised that the 
exhausted fixing bath be acidified 
and two pounds of zine added 
for each gallon of solution. This 
was stirred frequently, and when 
tests showed all the silver had 
been precipitated, the solution 
was drained off and new solution 
added for treatment, the zine 
not acted upon remaining in the 
bottom of the vessel with the 
silver. 

It has since been found more 
satisfactory to suspend the zinc 
in several cheesecloth bags with 
heavy cords. The bags should 
be about one-half full so that 
raising and lowering them in the 


solution will allow the zine to be 
agitated. The bags should never 
be allowed to dry, as a layer of 
zine oxide will form about each 
grain and stop its action, And 
as the acid will eventually rot 
the cheesecloth, the bags should 
be renewed at the first sign of 
weakening. 

One charge of zine serves for 
many refillings of the vessel and 
the advantage of the bags lies in 
the fact that the diminishing of 
the zine can be seen and the 
recovery speeded up by adding 
fresh zine when tests show that 
complete recovery requires two 
or three days. 

Another advantage of sus- 
pending the zine in bags is that 
the zinc may be removed, the 
solution stirred and drained into 
another vessel to settle and the 
clear liquid poured off, the re- 
maining sludge being all silver. 
As a result none of the zine is 
lost and nothing goes to the re- 
finer but the silver waste. 

To carry out the recovery in 
this way two tubs, kegs or bar- 
rels are required, our illustration 
showing the most convenient 
method. The bags of zine are 
placed in the exhausted fixing 
solution in the upper tub. When 
recovery is complete the solution 
is stirred so that al] of the pre- 
cipitated silver will drain into the 
second tub through the spigot 
which is placed as near the bot- 
tom of the tub as possible. 

While the second lot of solu- 
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The illustration shows the simple apparatus for the recovery 
of the silver waste. The suspended cheesecloth 
bags contain the granulated zinc. 
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tion is being treated in the upper 
tub, the silver in the lower tub 
is settling to the bottom. And 
as the spigot here is located six 
or eight inches from the bottom 
the clear liquid can be drained 
off without disturbing the sludge 
in the bottom, until it reaches 
the level of the drain, when it 
can be taken out and dried pre- 
paratory to shipping to a refiner. 

For the benefit of those who 
do not have the previously pub- 
lished instructions we will give 
them briefly again. 

The exhausted fixing solution 
must have a definite degree of 
acidity. Test it with litmus paper 
and if it is alkali, add acetic acid 
until a strip of blue litmus paper 
just begins to turn red. If acid, 
a 20% solution of commercial 
caustic soda until a strip of red 
litmus just begins to turn blue. 
After neutralizing, add 1 ounce 
of glacial or 8 ounces of 28% 
acetic acid per gallon of solution. 

Use two pounds of zine to 
each gallon of solution, placing 
it in bags as suggested above. 
Raise and lower the bags fre- 
quently to agitate the solution. 
Recovery of the silver should be 
complete in from 12 to 24 hours. 

To test, take 1 ounce of the 
solution, filter it into a graduate, 
add ¥% ounce 28% acetic acid and 
% ounce of a 10% solution of 
sodium sulphide. A white pre- 
cipitate indicates that all of the 
silver has been removed—a brown 
or black precipitate, that some 


silver remains in solution and 
that the recovery process should 
continue. 

When the test shows that all 
of the silver in the solution has 
been recovered, stir the solution, 
drain it into the lower tub to 
settle and fill the upper tub with 
exhausted fixing bath, repeat- 
ing this operation until recovery 
takes two or three days, when 
more zine can be placed in the 
bags. Eastman Granulated Zinc 
may be had from your dealer. 

We advise that exhausted fix- 
ing baths be treated as fast as 
they are discarded, as the smaller 
the amount of solution treated 
the less will be the expense. 
For example, if you discard only 
3 gallons of fixing bath twice a 
week this can be treated twice 
a week with 6 pounds of zine, 
and this can be used over and 
over again until recovery of sil- 
ver becomes very slow, when a 
few pounds of zinc can be added. 
If, on the other hand, the fixing 
solutions were saved for 5 weeks 
until you had accumulated 30 gal- 
lons it would require 60 pounds 
of zinc, The process works best 
and most economically when it 
is kept in constant operation. 

If any points of the process 
are not perfectly clear we will 
be glad to give further details 
upon request. It is a clean pro- 
cess and can be used in any 
studio as there is no odor from 
the chemicals as is the case when 
using the sulphide process. 
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For his 
Christmas— 
your photograph. 


A sitting: to-day 
solves the gift problem 
of to-morrow. 


THE SMITH STUDIO 


Line cut No, 280. Price, $0 cents, 


HE ONLY CONDITION 


We make but one condition 
in our offer of cuts for the use of 
photographers. 

It is obvious that two photogra- 
phers in the same town would not 
care to use the same cut, and we are 
therefore obliged to limit this offer 
to one photographer in a town. It 
will be a case of first come first 


served. The first order from a city 
will be promptly filled. Succeeding 
orders (if any) will necessarily be 
turned down and the remittance, of 
course, will be returned. It is also 
obvious that we cannot, on account 
of the cost of the drawings, furnish 
any large variety of cuts at the 
nominal prices quoted, and there- 
fore can offer no substitute cut. Get 
your order in first. E. K. CO. 


PORTRAIT FILM NEGATIVE, ARTURA PRINT 


By Bachrach Studios 


24 STUDIO LIGHT 


For tank development of’ film or plates 


EASTMAN STEEL ENAMELED 
DEVELOPING BOXES 


A strong, durable and convenient box for tank development. 
Accommodates Portrait Film in Film Developer Hangers or Plates 


in Core Plate Racks. THE PRICE Mog 


. 2 —Capacity, 8, 5x7 films or plates 

. 2A--Capacity, 20, 5x7 films or plates . . 7. 

. 3 —Capacity, 20, 5x7 or 12, 8x 10 films or plates 800 
. 8A—Capacity, 6, 8x10 films or plates. . 6.50 
. + —Capacity, 20, 5x7 or 12, 7x11 films or plates 8.50 
. 5 —Capacity, 12, 5x8 films or plates . . . . 8.50 


For tank development or fixing of' film or plates 


EASTMAN HARD RUBBER DEVELOPING 
AND FIXING BOX 


THE PRICE 


o, 2 —Capacity, 8, 5x7 films or plates 
. 3 —Capacity, 20, 5x7 or 12, 8x10 films or plates... . 
. 3A- Capacity, 6 8 x 10 films or plates . 

Yo. 4 —Capacity, 20,5 x7 or 12, 7x11 films or plates . . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
All Dealers’. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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We make it— 


we know it’s right. 


ELON 


$11.25 per pound. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


STUDIO LIGHT 


The Eastman Projection Printer 


Operated by one man, it does the work of two 
ordinary enlarging cameras and does it better. 


Always in focus—always ready for an exposure. The 
only adjustment is for size of image. Enlarges from 1% 
to 8 diameters from negatives 5 x 7 and smaller. Diffusing 
Disks give pleasing diffusion without increase of exposure. 

The Eastman Projection Printer, complete with Eastman 
5x7 Projection Anastigmat Lens f.8, 7% inch focus, set 


of three Diffusing Disks, Adjustable Paper Holder, Sliding 
Table and 250-Watt Mazda Lamp. . . . . . $450.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
All Dealers’. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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For those special gifts 
at Christmas, sell large 
prints on: 


Eastman 
Portrait 


Bromide 


D White, Rough Matte E Buff, Rough Matte 
D White, Rough Lustre E Buff, Rough Lustre 


At prices the same as for D, W, Artura Iris. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


STUDIO LIGHT 


EASTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKLETS 


“Klementary Photographie Chemistry” 
The chemistry of photography, with a description of the 


preparation and properties of the different chemicals used. 
Free on application. 


“Lantern Slides” 
How to Make and Color Them 
A hand-book of information concerning the production and 


coloring of lantern slides with a new method of dye toning 
by the aid of American made dyes. Lree on application. 


“The Photography of Colored Objects” 


A book for the man who wishes to know more about the 
theory of color-rendering in monotone and the application of 
this theory to practical photographic work. It is a book worth 
studying, on a subject worth knowing. With color charts, 
diagrams and comparative illustrations. Post paid, 50 cents. 


“The Fundamentals of Photography” 
By Dr. C. E. K, Mets 


As the author explains in his preface, this book provides an 
elementary account of the theoretical foundations of photog- 
raphy, in language which can be followed by readers without 
any specialized scientific training. In an interesting fashion it 
gratifies a perfectly natura] curiosity as to the composition of 
the materials used and their reaction when exposed to light 
and treated with the various photographic chemicals. 

Post paid, $1.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Prepare now for the rush at Christmas. 


The No. 1 Eastman Printer 


Supplements your larger printer at a busy time—is 
thoroughly practical and convenient at all times for 
all sizes of negatives up to and including 5x7. It 
is economical, quick acting, strong and convenient. 


The price with red lamp, electric cord and 
plug to fit ordinary electric socket . . $20.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
All Dealers’. 
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We Buy Old Negatives— 
either Portrait Film or Plates 


We purchase lots of 100 pounds 
or more of Portrait or Commercial 
Film negatives, if in good condition 
and shipped in accordance with in- 
structions. Before making any ship- 
ments, however, please secure packing 
instructions, prices and further par- 
tieulars. 

We purchase glass negatives of 
standard sizes from 4% x 6% to 
14x17, provided same are in good 
condition and packed as per our in- 
structions. 

We will pay all the freight on 
shipments of 100 Ibs. or more, except 
from localities where the freight rate 
exceeds $1.00 per 100 lbs., in which 
case the shipper will be required to 
pay the excess. 

For full instructions, shipping 
labels, prices, etc., address: 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Department S. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


STUDIO LIGHT 


The No. 9 
Century Studio Outfit 


A COMBINATION of mechanical excellence and advantages 
gained in the use of Eastman Portrait Film. 

Thirty-six inches focal capacity provides great latitude in the 
selection and use of suitable lenses. Quick acting horizontal 
and vertical swings preserve true parallelism of the subject. 
The sliding carriage carries either an 8x 10 or 5x7 reversible 
ground glass adapter back. When required, two negatives upon 
one Portrait Film may be made with a simple adjustment of 
the carriage and a diaphragm. Eastman Portrait Film is used 
in regular Eastman View Holders. 

The raising and lowering device counter-balances the weight 
of the camera which is easily adjusted and locked at any height 
from 14 to 49 inches from the floor. 


All Professional Dealers. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Century Camera Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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In stock (which is our 
Colorblende), in design— 


in ornaments. 


It is a corner holder style for 
4x6, 5x8 and 8x10 sheet Portraits. 
Colors—Blengray and Blenbrown. 


PRICE—4 x6 size . $11.00 per hundred 
AM=zITH,* .. $1500. * bed 
7 =9% “© . $19.00 * sis 


You will find it the newest—the most distinctive 
of this type of folder on the market. 


Sample for eight 2c. stamps, and we will in- 
clude sample of an inslip style, also made from 
Colorblende stock—two eye-catching styles. 


TAPRELL, LOOMIS & COMPANY 


(Eastman Kopax Company) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Leading Card Novelty House of America. 


AIRTURA 


A quality paper—and 
quality is what the 
customer wants. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


All Dealers’. 


The detail of white draperies—of 
any highlight, in fact,—is made 
up of lights and shadows. 

If halation from the lights de- 
stroys the shadows the highlight 
detail and brilliancy is lost. 


Preserve this quality—use : 


Portrait Film 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers’. 


